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encouraged the clerical control of education, and
championed the rights of the Latin Church in Palestine.
To such as thirsted for military glory the Crimean War
was a sufficient apology for the new regime. The
soldiers of the Empire had stormed the Malakoff, the
pride of Russia was abated, and the treaty of peace
was negotiated in Paris.

But this communion of applause was not of long
duration. The Emperor, who, in his youth, had
belonged, if not formally, at least in sympathy, to the
society of Carbonari, was drawn into the war of Italian
liberation. A French army marched into Italy to
assist Piedmont against Austria, and bj.T 1861 all Italy
save Venice and Rome was united in a single polity
under the Sardinian crown. From that moment the
French Empire lost the confidence of the Roman
Catholics. It had helped the Piedmontese, who
persecuted the faithful, and had promoted an impious
revolution against Austria, Naples, the Papal State,
the established bulwarks of the Roman Church. The
withdrawal of clerical support would not in itself have
been sufficient to undermine the Empire. Great as
was the power of the Catholic Church in ^rance, the
tradition of the Revolution was stronger still.
Napoleon III. alienated the Catholics and failed to
conciliate the Liberals. He supported the Temporal
Power of the Pope against the Italian Revolution,
experienced diplomatic rebuffs in Denmark and Poland,
and went out of his way to court the endless humilia-
tions of the Mexican campaign. It was part of the
liberal tradition in France to preach the doctrine of
natural frontiers, and to maintain that it should be the
prime concern of any government, solicitous for the
good name of the country, to extract from the Powers